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THE AMERICAN PRIMACY. 

The present appears to be a good time to reconsider some 
of the older statements of international law. Our intervention 
in Cuba, the Panama question, and the problems of national 
duty, which are likely soon to arise in San Domingo and other 
States now protected by the Monroe Doctrine, must lead all 
thoughtful persons to examine with care the legal basis of 
action heretofore taken or likely to be hereafter proposed. 
If we think of international law as a system of rules, we must 
admit that most of it is not really law, and that many of those 
rules, like social usages, are only the exposition of the cus- 
toms of civilized nations in their mutual intercourse. We 
cannot conceive of any such law as unchangeable, and, as there 
is no international legislature with power to bind States which 
do not submit to its jurisdiction, the law must change as 
custom changes. If, then, we find in the text-books a rule 
stated, while an examination of history shows us a uniform 
violation of that rule, under certain clearly definable circum- 
stances, by the important States in the Society of Nations, 
we must admit that an exception to the former rule has arisen 
and has itself become a rule, equally binding with that to 
which it is an exception. 

Now, it was fundamental in the Grotian conception that all 
independent States were equal before the law; not, of course, 
equal in power or influence, but in legal rights. This prin- 
ciple is still universally admitted. It is applicable over a 
broad field of action. So far as ceremonials marking respect 
to the flag, immunities of diplomatic ministers, consuls, peace- 
ful travelers, and shipping, are concerned, all States are in- 
deed equal. Each has also an equal right to claim that its 
limits, whether on land or water, shall not be violated by 
either of the parties to a war in which it is neutral. In these 
and in some other respects all States are equal. 

If we think, however, of the States upon a continent as 
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forming a society, as they surely do for some purposes, that 
society must have something corresponding to a committee 
or governing board with power to act in matters affecting the 
general interests of the whole society, even though in so doing 
the individual State loses, either in whole or in part, its 
territory or sovereignty. If there was no such committee the 
condition of such nations in their international relations would 
be anarchy. Without taking time to theorize, it is certainly 
true that the European States are not merely segregated units 
but a collective society. It is equally certain that this society 
speaks through the great Powers. The decision of these Pow- 
ers is well called the Concert of Europe. Denmark is indeed 
the equal of Great Britain in law; but it is not even legally 
the equal of Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
and Italy when they act together and speak with one voice in 
a matter of European concern. International law cannot ig- 
nore the primacy of the great Powers and does not ignore it, 
though it is an institution that cuts little figure in many text- 
books. 

Many illustrations mark the existence and trace the limits 
of this legal institution. The Congress of Vienna in 181 5 
established a kingdom called the Netherlands, made up of 
Holland and Belgium. The assembled Powers bound them- 
selves to protect its sovereignty and independence; but when, 
in 1830, the Belgians revolted and the king of the Netherlands 
sought their mediation, the great Powers, all of whom had 
been parties to the Congress of Vienna, after a new confer- 
ence held at London, intervened, recognized the independence 
of Belgium, and by a combined naval and military demonstra- 
tion established that independence against the will of the re- 
mainder of the kingdom. There is no doubt that this action 
of these Powers was for the best interests of Holland and 
Belgium, which have never long been successfully administered 
as one State, as well as of the whole continent. No protest 
against the conduct of the great Powers appears to have been 
made by any one outside the Netherlands. The former king- 
dom possessed the rights of equality and independence under 
international law, but the event showed that these rights 
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were subject to the primacy of the great Powers when the 
question of their continuance was a matter of European con- 
cern. 

This primacy has often concerned itself with the protec- 
tion of small States by neutralizing them. Such neutraliza- 
tion has been of great value to the whole continent, including 
the State which is subjected to it. Still it violates the inde- 
pendence of that State, which is no longer sovereign. A 
neutralized State is protected against attacks ; but on the other 
hand, it can no longer make war. Its hands are tied. If its 
people are a spirited race, it would be natural enough for them 
to resent such protection as obtained by conditions degrading 
to national honor. In 181 5 the great Powers decreed the 
perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, and in no war since that 
year have its boundaries been violated. In 1839 neutraliza- 
tion was imposed upon Belgium ; and when in 1870 the Franco- 
Prussian war had involved two of the neutralizing States, 
Great Britain contracted with Prussia and Belgium to defend 
the latter against violation of its neutrality by France, and 
then made a similar contract with France and Belgium as a 
protection against Prussia. The little Duchy of Luxemberg 
was the subject of a conference of the Powers at London in 
1867. The decree of this conference forced the withdrawal 
of the Prussian garrison, the destruction of an extensive and 
complex system of fortifications, and the permanent neutral- 
ization of the little State. The Convention of October, 1888, 
which neutralized the Suez Canal, was signed not only by the 
six great Powers but also by Turkey, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands. The reason for the additional signatures appears to be 
that this canal was not merely of importance to Europe as 
a whole but possessed special importance to Turkey, while it 
gave Spain communication with its Philippine colonies and 
the Netherlands a short route to its Eastern possessions. The 
great Geneva Convention of 1864, which has done so much 
to relieve war from unnecessary brutality, was a matter of 
general concern. It was not specially a European affair. The 
great Powers therefore sought the acceptance of all civilized 
States to the rules laid down. When again in 1885 a confer- 
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ence at Berlin established and marked the limits of the Congo 
Free State the United States was invited to assent to and 
recognize the result. It seems to be clearly recognized by the 
great Powers that their primacy does not extend to the con- 
cerns of Africa or Asia, though the influence of each, sep- 
arately brought to bear, will naturally have great weight in 
determining what forces shall dominate in the East of the 
future. 

The Powers themselves are likely to limit their sphere of 
action even more strictly in the future. The attempt to bring, 
on the part of Spain and at its invitation, pressure to bear on 
the United States to prevent the war over Cuba became in the 
end a mere polite expression of friendly interest. The protest 
of the Monroe Doctrine against the system of the Holy Al- 
liance is not likely to require repetition to prevent an exten- 
sion to this hemisphere of European primacy. 

But in matters of general European interest this doctrine is 
often invoked. What is known as the Eastern question, or the 
relations which the various parts of the Turkish Empire are to 
bear in Europe, has long been under the control of the great 
Powers. They received Turkey into the family of nations in 
1856, and thus made it a subject of international law and 
entitled to the rights conferred by that law ; yet in 1878 they 
recognized the independence of the rebellious Christian prov- 
inces — Montenegro, Roumania, and Servia — and thereby 
created them States in apparent violation of Turkey's rights. 
At the same time they turned over Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to Austria and made of Bulgaria a self-governing province on 
the road to independence. All these changes in the map of 
Europe not only violated technically the rights of Turkey but 
were equally injurious to the individual interests of one of their 
own number, Russia, which was thus compelled by the other 
great Powers to submit to the loss of most of the advantages 
which it had expected as the result of the successful war with 
Turkey which it had just ended by the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Yet it is perfectly evident that Turkey, at least as a European 
State, owes its continued existence to the primacy of the great 
Powers. If their protection were withdrawn, a contest with 
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Russia over Constantinople would without doubt end in the 
destruction of Turkey and involve Europe in a general con- 
flagration. This problem could not be successfully handled 
by any institution less powerful than that of primacy, and 
probably no State except Russia makes, or is likely to make, 
any serious objection to the course taken by the great Powers 
in Turkey. That State, through its sultan, will doubtless 
always argue against measures of reform forced upon it, and 
proscrastinate and indefinitely postpone performance; but that 
sultan is too astute to be ignorant of the advantage of that 
interference in his affairs which, though technically a violation 
of his sovereign rights under the law, is his only salvation 
against the greed of his powerful neighbor. 

The status of Greece also has been under the hegemony of 
the Powers ever since 1832, when it was made by them in- 
dependent of Turkey. Neither then nor now capable of self- 
government, it has been deservedly treated like a weak-minded 
child. When it showed a disposition to make war upon its 
powerful neighbor it was for a time restrained by a blockade 
of its coasts; and as that experience did not seem to demon- 
strate to it thoroughly the advantages of peace, it was allowed 
the experience of war with Turkey, which, though of short 
duration, was sharp, and was only prevented from becoming 
fatal by another intervention of the Powers to save the little 
kingdom from the enemies which it had itself provoked. The 
great Powers form a close corporation. If considered in the 
light of a governing board or society, they were self-appointed. 
No congress of all the States chose them to their positions. 
They add to their own number at pleasure. In 1867 Italy 
was by their invitation admitted to an equality of membership. 

The institution thus described and named the Primacy of 
the Great Powers may well be deemed merely a stage in the 
development of international society. It is not an ideal ar- 
rangement. There is not mutual confidence enough among 
its members to enable it to exercise the functions of a great 
court of arbitration, which should, as it might, prevent all 
European wars, as it prevents war between Greece and Turkey. 
But if it is merely a stage, what institution will develop to 
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take its place? Surely such assemblies as the Hague Confer- 
ence or such a court for arbitration as it established cannot 
be a step in advance of primacy, because such assemblies can- 
not legislate, can bind by their rules no State which does 
not assent to them, and no court which owes its authority to 
such a voluntary gathering can enforce the submission of con- 
troversies to its jurisdiction or compel obedience to its decree. 
But would it be possible to assemble representatives of all 
European States with power to legislate upon matters of con- 
tinental concern, and to establish and mark the limits of the 
jurisdiction of some great court which should settle all in- 
ternational controversies ? Such a result would be a European 
confederation, to which each State would necessarily surrender 
some portion of its sovereignty and power of independent ac- 
tion. If it is conceivable that all the States will become willing 
to enter such a confederation, will there not arise difficulties 
as to representation? Will Germany consent to allow Spain, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands equal voting power with itself ? 
Such a confederation under the present or any easily con- 
ceivable conditions is but an idle dream. The concerted action 
of the great Powers has during the past fifty years prevented 
many wars, settled many international questions, and taken 
much action which has been beneficial to Europe as a whole. 
If, in spite of the other great Powers, Russia massacres its 
Hebrew subjects and crushes out the language and institu- 
tions of the Finns, is not the remedy for such wrong to be 
sought rather in an extension than diminution of the scope 
of the authority which the Powers now consider as entrusted 
to themselves only in matters which affect the interests of 
all the European States? 

Is there anything on the American continent which corre- 
sponds to the primacy of the great Powers in Europe? Dr. 
T. J. Lawrence, an English writer, in his "Principles of In- 
ternational Law" (3d ed., p. 248), asserts that "there can 
be no doubt that very large powers of supervision have been 
claimed by the United States for certain definite purposes." 
In fact, he seems disposed to concede a primacy except as to 
the internal affairs of European colonies. 
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The announcement of national policy, known as the Monroe 
Doctrine, was the first step in a path which can hardly stop 
short of complete primacy. That announcement was notice 
to Europe that the primacy of the Holy Alliance, as then 
existing, a primacy to which the great Powers succeeded, 
could not as a system be extended to this hemisphere. It was 
also notice to individual European States that the United 
States could not view any interposition on their part for the 
purpose of oppressing any nation on the American continent, 
or controlling in any other manner its destiny "in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States." This announcement included a 
promise not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of 
the European Powers. This was meant as a disclaimer of any 
intention to encroach on the functions of European primacy 
so far as those functions related to the Continent of Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine has relation therefore only to the Amer- 
ican Continent and to the Continent of Europe. It has no con- 
cern whatever with Asia or Africa, and no activity of the 
United States in Hawaii or China or the Philippine Islands 
has the remotest connection either with the language or spirit 
of President Monroe's great seventh message. 

The natural effect of this declaration upon the South Ameri- 
can States was a desire to bind the United States to main- 
tain the principle of the Monroe Doctrine and to enforce it 
for their protection. The powers of the Panama Congress 
of 1826 were decidedly vague, and, though its failure to ac- 
complish any results worth mentioning was due largely to 
the party politics of the United States, it afforded an occasion 
for a further advance along the line of American primacy. In 
April, 1826, the House of Representatives resolved that the 
government of the United States ought not "to form any 
alliance, offensive or defensive, or negotiate respecting such 
an alliance with all or any of the Spanish- American republics ; 
nor ought they to become parties with them, or either of them, 
to any joint declaration for the purpose of preventing coloniza- 
tion upon the Continent of America ; but that the people of the 
United States should be left free to act, in any crisis, in such 
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manner as their feelings of friendship toward these republics 
and as their honor and policy may at the time dictate." This 
resolution, which has ever since been treated as part of the 
Monroe Doctrine, was a distinct notice that the United States 
claimed the primacy in matters of continental defense against 
European aggression, and that primacy has always been con- 
ceded to it by the States which have stood in need of its pro- 
tection. 

The original statement of the Monroe Doctrine was nat- 
urally so drawn as to offend as little as possible the suscepti- 
bilities of Great Britain, with which nation our relations were, 
at the time, unusually friendly. It was deemed necessary to 
declare that these continents could not be considered as "sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European Powers," but 
that announcement was coupled with the following express 
disclaimer: "With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European Power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere." This positive declaration not only created ex- 
tensive limitations upon the primacy toward which we were 
even then rapidly tending but was to cause our future di- 
plomacy much trouble. When President Monroe signed his 
message Cuba seems to have been forgotten, and thus a prom- 
ise never to interfere with it as a Spanish colony seems to 
have been thoughtlessly but unequivocally given, in order that 
Great Britain might not suspect us of claims to control Canada 
or its other American colonies. But a President's message 
is not a treaty, and a declaration of one President does not 
bind his successors, especially when, as in the case of the 
Monroe message, Congress never joined in approval of its 
formal expression. Still the unguarded expression of an in- 
tention not to interfere hampered all succeeding administra- 
tions, and reduced their control over Cuba to declarations that 
Spain would not be allowed to sell the island to any other 
Power, coupled with offers of purchase, which were sure to be 
refused, though many of them, like the Ostend Manifesto, 
conveyed implied threats that force would be used if rejected. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was, without doubt, in its in- 
ception, another serious check upon the growth of the primacy 
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of the United States. It shows that even as late as 1850 it 
was not deemed advisable to claim any primacy against Great 
Britain, and has been the only exception to the rule that the 
Government of the United States will decline to enter into 
any combinations or alliances with European Powers for the 
settlement of American questions. 1 

The close of the Civil War and the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant mark the next great advance along the line of 
primacy, a step meant to avoid the limitations as to European 
colonies in America which had been laid down by Monroe. 
Mr. Fish, in his report of July, 1870, as Secretary of State, 
uses this language: "The United States, by the priority of 
their independence, by the stability of their institutions, by 
the regard of their people for the forms of law, by their re- 
sources as a government, by their naval power, by their com- 
mercial enterprise, by the attractions which they offer to Eu- 
ropean immigration, by the prodigious internal development 
of their resources and wealth, and by the intellectual life of 
their population, occupy of necessity a prominent position on 
this continent, which they neither can nor should abdicate, 
■which entitles them to a leading voice, and -which imposes on 
them duties of right and honor regarding American ques- 
tions, whether those questions affect emancipated colonies or 
colonies still subject to European dominion." This State 
paper was meant as a notice to Spain, and the principle an- 
nounced goes far beyond that declared in the message of 
President Monroe. It is in effect a claim of primacy, of the 
right to deal with all American questions, whether those ques- 
tions should be of internal or external origin. The language 
of Secretary Fish in this report may well in the future acquire 
a significance as great as that of the message of the earlier 
President. It withdraws forever the promise not to interfere 
with existing colonies of European States, and it enlarges 
the scope of the influence and action of the United States to 
cover all American questions — that is, questions of continental 
interest. It places, at least in theory, the greatest State on 

x Wharton's "International Law Digest," Vol. I., p. 288. 
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the American Continent in the same position with reference 
to the other States and European colonies as the great Powers 
of Europe occupy on questions of general concern to their 
continent. 

But the report of a Secretary of State can be regarded, 
when first issued, only as his individual opinion. His learning 
and character may give it weight. Rules of international law 
sometimes originate in the opinion of some Attorney-General 
or Secretary of State or the ruling of some far-seeing judge. 
But where a national claim is for the first time distinctly ad- 
vanced, even though that claim is only the logical extension 
of the scope of other well-established claims, it is necessary 
to look for national conduct in support of it. The declara- 
tion of Secretary Fish remained little more than an academic 
statement until the Spanish-American War. True, some slight 
attempts had been made to bring pressure to bear on Chili in 
behalf of Peru ; but the war between those States hardly raised 
a continental question, and would not have justified more 
vigorous intervention. But the horrors of the Cuban insur- 
rection against Spain made it necessary to take vigorous ac- 
tion of one State in the affairs of another. It is true that 
President McKinley never in set terms invoked the institu- 
tion of primacy as affording a right of intervention. The 
boldness of his claims on our behalf did not equal that of 
President Cleveland in his celebrated Venezuela message. 
The alleged grounds on which the war was begun were the 
long-continued inhumanity which had marked the attempts to 
suppress the insurrection, the injury which it caused to our 
trade, and the expense and trouble which it was causing us in 
attempting to prevent our citizens from violating our own 
statutes in favor of the Cubans. But international law does 
not regard these as valid grounds for the forcible interven- 
tion of one State in the affairs of another. Our true, though 
unacknowledged, ground for intervention was that Cuba, as 
then governed, constituted an international nuisance ; that the 
abatement of that nuisance was a matter of general concern to 
all American States; that it was our duty under the circum- 
stances and under our claim of primacy to act for the others 
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and put an end to the intolerable conditions. Our conduct 
was consistent with the claim of primacy as an international 
agency. We did not annex the island ; but through the Piatt 
amendment we took measures, which it is hoped will be per- 
manently effective, to prevent a recurrence of the causes which 
made our former intervention imperative. By our self-re- 
straint, and by the liberality and effectiveness of the temporary 
American administration, the fitness of the United States to 
exercise the functions of primacy may fairly be claimed to 
have been demonstrated. 

Much skepticism, both at home and abroad, was expressed 
as to our motives and intentions; but the result has demon- 
strated that if any American State becomes an international 
nuisance the United States, acting on behalf of America, is 
capable of an intervention which shall not be self-seeking, but 
shall be of permanent value to the inhabitants of the State 
in which it takes place. If it was our duty to rescue Cuba 
from the ill government of Spain, organize its political in- 
stitutions, and then leave it to work out its future destiny 
under our protection and, in some respects, under our con- 
trol, will it not be our duty to intervene in San Domingo or 
elsewhere if similar conditions of intolerable nuisance exist? 
A few such interventions, unaccompanied by permanent an- 
nexation of territory, and bringing beneficent results to the 
State in whose affairs we interfere, will remove suspicion as 
to our motives and give us the unasked support of the party 
of law and order in every South American country, while 
the probability of such intervention in the case of great and 
long-continued disorder will make that intervention generally 
unnecessary. 

It seems as though the European States were more ready to 
admit our position of primacy than our own citizens are to assert 
it. The Venezuelan blockade was not undertaken without first 
consulting the feeling of our government, and the vigorous 
efforts made to induce the United States to intervene for the 
settlement of the claims which the European Powers repre- 
sented, as also the urgent suggestions that our President act 
as arbitrator between Venezuela and the blockading Powers, 
16 
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show that those Powers wished us to see that primacy has its 
duties as well as its privileges. 

If the Monroe Doctrine makes it our duty to protect the 
other American States against European aggression, and es- 
pecially against the acquisition of any further territory or even 
coaling stations by European States on this continent, what 
is to happen if some South American republic gives just 
cause of war to a foreign country? The latest answer given 
by our government is that the European States may use force, 
if given suitable cause, may blockade ports and even take tem- 
porary possession of one, and collect the duties levied in it, 
but that its occupation of American soil must be temporary 
only. This statement of our national policy was probably 
intended only for the contingency of the Venezuela affair. 
It is surely a dangerous policy. If the South American States 
are to be allowed to fall into conditions like those chronic in 
San Domingo, and if we will not restore order ourselves, it 
is safe to predict that good cause of war will be given some 
creditor nation; and if that cause strongly stirs popular opin- 
ion and a true war results, it will be more dangerous for us 
to attempt to prevent the victorious contestant from securing 
the reward natural to its success than it would have been to 
perform the duties of primacy in the beginning and abate the 
nuisance which caused the war, and by its very existence was 
a disgrace to our continent and to us as possessing the primacy 
among its States. 

An interoceanic canal is a matter of world-wide as well as 
continental interest. It is therefore peculiarly within the scope 
of operation of primacy. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty indi- 
cated a view at the time it was negotiated that Great Britain 
was entitled to an equal voice with ourselves in American af- 
fairs. That treaty, its interpretation, and its validity were 
long subjects of controversy; and its existence, with its im- 
plied admissions, long prevented the accomplishment of the 
very object which it sought. When at last what appeared to 
be an excellent substitute was negotiated by Secretary Hay, 
it was refused ratification because of its suggestion that other 
nations should be invited to join the United States in neu- 
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tralizing the canal when built. Instinct taught the senators 
who opposed it that to invite others to join in such neutraliza- 
tion implied that their consent was necessary to the determina- 
tion of an American question, an implication which was in- 
consistent with the position which the United States claimed 
to occupy on this continent. 

The negotiation of the canal treaty with Colombia, and 
the failure of the Senate of that State to ratify that treaty, 
presented at once in an acute form the question of the duty 
which the position of primacy imposed upon the United States. 
Was a measure of incalculable importance to the continent and 
to the whole world to fail because of the obstinate refusal of 
Colombia to grant the right of way necessary for the con- 
struction of the canal ? If a private individual refuses to grant 
a right of way for a railroad or other public utility, such right 
is taken, with due compensation by the State, on the principle 
of eminent domain. The question was likely to be fairly pre- 
sented to the United States whether there was not an inter- 
national right of eminent domain for improvements of con- 
tinental concern, and whether the authority to determine the 
necessity for the improvement and the amount of proper com- 
pensation for the rights taken from one on behalf of all, were 
not necessarily vested in the Power or Powers which were en- 
titled to a leading voice and were possessed of primacy in the 
continent directly concerned. Whatever may have been the 
method which our President was intending to propose to Con- 
gress in that message which was never sent, and whatever may 
have been the legal grounds on which he based it, the quickly 
moving Panama revolution made their consideration for the 
present unnecessary. 

An occasion for the exercise of international eminent do- 
main may yet, however, occur and force some rules on the 
subject into text-books of international law. Some trans- 
continental railroad from Northern Alaska to Magellan Strait 
may yet be blocked by the refusal of some petty State to allow 
it a right of way. A precedent may then be established by 
the leading Power, which will make the principle and the 
circumstances under which it may be properly exercised as 
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clear as the limitations of ordinary eminent domain are to 
students of constitutional law. 

The Panama revolution became suddenly a fact. It was 
followed by an almost instant recognition of independence on 
the part of the United States, and shortly by similar recogni- 
tion by the leading European governments. There is no rule 
of international law which forbids prompt recognition, though 
doubtless it was, under the circumstances, a casus belli, as was 
the recognition by France of our own independence long ago, or 
the recognition of the independence of Belgium by the great 
Powers of Europe. The king of the Netherlands doubtless 
thought it hard that the same Powers which had created his 
sovereignty, and up to that time supported it against all other 
nations, should suddenly dismember it. But it was for the 
interest of all Europe that Belgium and Holland should be 
divided, and it was for the interest of all America that the 
State of Panama should become independent and capable of 
negotiating a treaty authorizing the construction of the canal. 
If it should be conceded that the doctrines of equality applied 
as between Colombia and the United States, it will be hard, 
if not impossible, to point to any conduct on the part of the 
latter which would be properly considered a breach of inter- 
national law ; but in this matter the two States were not equal, 
for the United States acted, as it claims the right to act, on 
behalf of all the States of the continent in settling a conti- 
nental question. 

The position of primacy carries with it the gravest re- 
sponsibilities. It is well that we should hesitate at their ac- 
ceptance. Circumstances force them on us. To refuse to 
meet them will be to consign the States of this continent to 
international anarchy, and involve us, through the Monroe 
Doctrine, in some great war which may easily be avoided if 
we assume intelligently and in good faith the duties of out- 
position. The intervention in Cuba must be our precedent and 
guide. We should annex no territory, especially none in- 
habited by negroes or Spanish-Americans. We should make 
it clear that we seek neither to exploit the resources nor op- 
press nor unreasonably control the conduct of others. Our 
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task is a delicate one. It is our duty to be just, and it is well 
for us to be generous. An active minority in our Senate, who 
will consider the conduct of the Executive Department in a 
critical spirit, who will insist on full information before grant- 
ing approval, and who will act on their own conclusions, with- 
out too much considering the wishes or the financial inter- 
ests of their constituents, will prevent us from making serious 
mistakes. We need not hurry along the path of primacy with 
careless step ; but it is useless to hide from ourselves that it is 
our path, that we have long been walking in it, and that we 
must follow it to the end. Charles W. Turner. 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 



